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Worip War II servicemen 
Amendments to Law and women and their fami- 
Aid Veterans lies may have additional 
insurance protection as a result of the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. Widows, children, 
and dependent parents of deceased service people 
should inquire immediately about possible benefits 
provided through the amendments. These benefits 
are made possible through giving social security wage 
credits for military service. These credits affect pay- 
ments to the veteran and his family when he retires 
as well as when he dies. 

For some families already drawing social-security 
payments based on veterans’ wage records, the addi- 
tion of service credits may bring increased benefits. 
Application for these increases must be made in most 
cases; increased benefits are not automatic. 

The giving of wage credits applies to all service 
people who had 90 days or more of active military or 
naval service between September 16, 1940, and July 
24, 1947, and whose discharge or release was not 
dishonorable. (Ninety days of service are not required 
if discharge was due to injury or disability in service, 
or if death occurred in service.) Social-security 
benefits are not paid if the veteran’s military or naval 
service in World War II lead to other Federal retire- 
ment benefits. However, the wage credits are not 
affected by any compensation or pension that is paid 
by the Veterans Administration. 

A wage credit of $160 for each month of active 
service will be given for those covered. Veterans will 
prove their eligibility for this credit when they make 
application for benefits at 65. 

Remember, no social-security payments can be 
made until an application has been filed. There are 
two times for action: (1) When you are 65 you should 
call the social-security office and ask about benefits; 
(2) in case of your death, your family should call the 
social-security office and ask about benefits. 
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, THE Nation’s blinded World 
a War II veterans have en- 

o Impediment tered nearly every major 
occupational field at which Americans earn their 
living, from acting to teaching and from baking to 
cabinetmaking, a Veterans Administration survey 
disclosed. 

The survey—a breakdown of 448 veterans in train- 


- ing and 556 holding jobs at the end of 1949—showed 


most of the veterans in jobs which bring them in 
contact with the sighted world. Relatively few went 
into specialized occupations for the blind. 

Almost half of the 448 veterans training under 
Public Law 16 and the GI Bill were aiming for profes- 
sional, semiprofessional, or managerial positions. 
Forty were training to be retail store managers; 39 
were studying teaching; 26, law; 24, social work; 
12, writing, reporting, and public relations; and 6 
for the clergy. 


Inventory for Facitities of the Nation’s 
: colleges and _ universities, 
National Defense which they can use to serve 
the needs of the armed services and the Federal Gov- 
ernment for purposes of national defense, are being 
inventoried by the Office of Education. 
In announcing the inventory, Earl James McGrath, 
United States Commissioner of Education, said: 


This inventory will bring together for the first time from 
institutions of higher education throughout the United States 
types of information required by the Department of Defense 
and by other agencies of Government responsible for defense 
and security at the national level. 


Shortly after the National Security Resources Board desig- 
nated the Office of Education ‘“‘as the focal point within the 
Federal Government for all planning in the educational area” 
during the emergency, colleges and universities were alerted by 
the Office as to types of information which might be requested 
for use at a later date. The inventory now being initiated, 
therefore, will reflect planning and action locally and nationally 
over a considerable period of time. 


The inventory of college and university facilities by 
the Office of Education will assemble information 
needed by the Army, Navy, and Air Force of the 
Department of Defense, and by civilian agencies of 
the Federal Government which have a major respon- 
sibility for defense activities, including the National 
Security Resources Board, Department of State, 
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Department of the Interior, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Department of Commerce, Department of Labor, 
Library of Congress, Public Health Service of the 
Federal Security Agency, Central Intelligence Agency, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The outline intended to serve as a guide for the 
institution’s report on its facilities was mailed by the 
Office of Education early in January to the president 
of each of the 1,800 colleges and universities of the 
country. Commissioner McGrath pointed out that 
“the planning of defense programs in which institu- 
tions of higher education may be utilized will doubtless 
proceed rapidly in the next few months. It will be 
important, therefore, that institutions wishing to co- 
operate in these national programs submit the infor- 
mation requested as promptly as possible.” 


Daalinoment of Tue Bureau of Employment 
g Security is in the process of 


BES Regions reorganizing its regional 
pattern to further facilitate the handling of manpower 
problems. 

The President requested the establishment of 13 
uniform regions for those governmental agencies en- 
gaged in the defense effort concerned with materials, 
wages, prices, and manpower. (See map above.) 


The new regional alignment will go into effect as 
rapidly as necessary transfers can be arranged. The 
proposed regrouping of States is as follows: 


Region 


States 
Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, New 
* Hampshire, Rhode Island. 
New York, New Jersey, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. 


District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia. 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Tennessee. 

Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio. . 

Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. . 

Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana. 

Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska. 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklaho- 
ma, Texas. 

Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming. 

Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Hawaii. 

Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
Alaska. 


(Continued on page 713) 


Location of regional 
office 


Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chicago, II. 

Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Dallas, ‘Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
San Francisco, 


Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Veterans... 











A Great Source of Manpower 


By PERRY FAULKNER 


Chief, Veterans Employment Service 


orE than 19,000,000 American citizens who 

have served their country in the military forces 

in time of war are ready to put their shoulders 
io the wheel in the national defense program. The 
veterans of this country represent a substantial per- 
centage of the manpower which will be needed to 
staff our war production plants, military establish- 
ments, and essential civilian activities. 

It is estimated that approximately 16,000,000 of our 
veteran population are now gainfully employed. 
More than 2,000,000 others are in the process of 
rehabilitation, taking various kinds of training or are 
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unemployed. Many of these veterans are potential 
entrants into the labor market. 

According to recent figures from the Veterans 
Administration, more than 1,800,000 veterans are now 
receiving training of various kinds through the pro- 
visions made by Public Laws 346 and 16. Of this 
number, more than 1,293,000 are receiving in-school 
training. The others are taking institutional on-farm 


training, on-the-job training, or apprenticeship train- 
ing of various types which will equip them with addi- 
tional skills. 

Utilization of additional skills and manpower within 


Veterans, Producers for Defense 








the veterans’ ranks may be had by up-grading to make 
use of the veterans’ highest skills; by the hiring of 
veterans who have completed their GI training; by 
utilizing more fully the older veteran; by hiring the 
untrained and inexperienced and providing the neces- 
sary supervision and training required for them to 
perform production line or semiskilled work; and by 
utilizing the skills possessed by physically handicapped 
veterans. 


Up-Grading to Highest Skill 


Thousands of veterans are working below their top 
skills. After discharge a great number of veterans 
found themselves with immediate family obligations as 
well as other obligations contracted before entering 
the service. Consequently this group were forced to 
accept immediate employment and in many cases did 
not utilize their top skills. Thousands of these men 
are still working below their maximum skills. 

An attempt should be made to relieve this circum- 
stance which will prove advantageous to all con- 
cerned. Employers should review the skills and 
abilities of these men before attempting to hire other 
workers for the skilled, professional and technical jobs 
in their organizations. 

We of the Veterans Employment Service and the 
State Employment Services have a definite responsi- 
bility to this group of veteran workers who are not 
employed at their top skills. We especially have a 
responsibility to help those veterans who apply to the 
local employment offices for assistance in securing jobs 
which utilize their best skills. 

Usually this group has been thoroughly indoctri- 
nated as to the employers’ policies and methods of 
operation. It has proved to be good business on 
the part of employers to give first opportunity for ad- 
vancement to those loyal workers already in their 
organizations. 


Veteran Entrants Into the Labor Market 


Many thousands of workers are entering the labor 
market each year. A great number of these have 
received special training in schools of higher learning 
in all parts of this country. Others have had on-the- 
job and apprenticeship training of various types. 
During October 1950, more than 188,500 veterans 
discontinued training. Since World War II, approx- 
imately 8,000,000 veterans have received GI training 
and most of them are now wage earners and are 
contributing their bit in our civilian economy. 


Veterans Over 45 


Our reports from all over the country during the 
past year have indicated that the older worker, 
veteran as well as nonveteran, is experiencing dif- 
ficulty in securing employment. There is a substan- 
tial supply of veterans of both World Wars, many of 
whom possess skills and experience gained over a 
number of years but who have not been hired because 
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of age discrimination on the part of some employers. 
These men, if properly placed, will be a valuable 
addition to the manpower supply as proved during 
World War II. 


Inexperienced and Untrained Veterans 


On October 30, 1950, the active files in the local 
offices of the Employment Services throughout the 
United States contained the applications of approx- 
imately 380,000 veterans who were either unemployed 
or seeking a better job. It is reasonable to assume that 
many thousands of other veterans who had not regis- 
tered at the local employment offices were also avail- 
able and seeking employment. ‘These workers can 
be secured through proper recruitment efforts. It is 
estimated that this group of veterans, who did not 
avail themselves of the GI training and who have little 
experience to offer, make up over one-half of the group 
of veterans now registered at the local employment 
offices and who are presently seeking employment. 
This group is a valuable source of manpower and can 
be effectively used by employers who are willing to 
take time to give them a minimum amount of training 
for production-line work or for other semiskilled duties 
in their establishments. 

It will be necessary to supplement the work force 
in many establishments with women, retired workers, 
part-time workers and the physically handicapped. 

It would be missing an opportunity for employers 
to overlook this group of inexperienced and untrained 
veteran workers. Many of these workers will prove 
to be loyal and in due time become permanent 
employees. 


Disabled Veterans 


Today, with approximately one-eithth of our total 
veteran population drawing disability compensation 
or pensions, disabled veterans ‘represent a_ very 
important part of our labor force. Although the 
vast majority have already been placed in suitable 
jobs, many thousands still remain unemployed, and 
additional thousands could, in an emergency, be 
brought into the labor market. 

In considering the first group, those currently 
unemployed, we find that the number has declined 
sharply since July 1950. In the past few months 
employers have shown a new willingness to consider 
disabled veterans for their vacancies, and in many 
cases are actually requesting them on their job orders. 
The fact that most of these disabled veterans are 
draft-proof has had some influence on this change in 
attitude, but, at the same time, it is evident that the 
employment services’ promotional efforts have also 
played an important part, for the physically handi- 
capped was the first group that employers turned t0 
as a source for new workers. Yet, in spite of the 
increased placement activities and sharp drop in the 
active file there were still more than 40,000 disabled 
veterans’ applications on file at the end of October 
1950. These 40,000 men, equivalent to three reit- 
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orced Army divisions, can make a very significant 
contribution to the defense program if they are given 
a chance. 

Recent active file surveys reveal that many of our 
remaining unemployed disabled veterans lack the 
necessary experience, education or training to fill 
current job orders. Yet, disabled veterans are in the 
best position of any group of workers to enter a 
training program. With most of these unemployed 
still eligible for rehabilitation services under Public 
Law-16, this would be an excellent time to arouse the 
interest on the part of both employers and veterans in 
apprenticeship and on-job-training programs. 

Another large segment of the disabled veterans 
group who will soon be back in the labor market 
are those undergoing rehabilitation under Public 
Law 16. At the end of October nearly 114,000 
disabled veterans were in training of one type or 
another. Of these, approximately 48,000 were in 
schools and colleges and 27,000 in job training. 
Nearly all of those in educational institutions, as 
well as many of the 27,000 in job training, must 
find positions after they have completed their rehabil- 
itation. Local employment offices can provide a real 
service to both the veteran and the defense program 
by channeling these men into essential jobs with as 
little interruption as possible. 

A third segment of the disabled veteran group 
that can be drawn on for additional manpower, 
during an emergency, are those in hospitals and 
domiciliaries. At the end of October 1950 there 
were over 105,000 Veterans Administration hospital 
patients and another 17,000 veterans in domiciliary 
homes. Obviously some of these hospitalized veterans 
can never be discharged and others will never be 
able to hold full-time jobs, but there are many 
thousands who could be released immediately if 
they had jobs to go to. Several months ago the 
President appointed a special committee to study 
veterans’ medical services. Included in the com- 
mittee’s report to the President was the following 
statement: 

. in the past 5 years twice as many paraplegics have 
been discharged from hospitals as are in hospitals today. The 
number in hospitals could be still further reduced if an ade- 


quate program of job placement (italics supplied) were instituted. 
In one hospital it was pointed out that 40 patients could be 
discharged within 30 days if an effective job placement service 
were available. This represents 20 percent of the paraplegic 
population in that hospital. 


A reduction in the average length of a patient’s 
stay in the hospital would also add many valuable 
man-days of work to the defense program as well 
as enable the Veterans Administration to care for 
more patients without increasing its hospital staff, 
a point not to be ignored with the current shortage 
of doctors in our armed services. Here again the 
availability of a job is a key factor. On this subject 
the President’s special committee reports: 


. . . in many cases, incentive for the patient in leaving 
the hospital must be provided . . . An augmented program 
of rehabilitation, vocational counseling, and job placement (italics 
supplied) throughout the Veterans Administration hospital 
should aid in the reduction of the average Jength of the 
patient’s stay. 


The need for close cooperation between local 
employment offices and Veterans Administration 
hospitals is clear if we are to take advantage of this 
potential manpower. At the same time we will be 
discharging a responsibility which in the past has been 
one of the weakest points in our program of services to 
disabled veterans. 

Added together these three segments—disabled 
veterans unemployed, those undergoing rehabilitation, 
and those still in hospitals—represent a source of man- 
power that cannot be neglected in any accelerated 
defense program. 

Veterans can be depended upon as they have proved 
a reliable source of manpower in peacetime or in any 
national emergency. They represent a group of 
Americans who want the American way of life con- 
tinued and have fought to uphold it. The employers 
of this country will want to avail themselves of this 
valuable source of labor. It behooves every worker in 
the various State Employment Security agencies and 
the Veterans Employment Service to do everything 
possible to bring together these workers and the em- 
ployers who need and will utilize their highest skills. 
Let’s use these great sources of manpower to the 
fullest extent. 











Local Interagency Manpower Committees 


A plan to establish regional and local interagency Defense Manpower committees was approved late in December by the De- 
partment of Labor’s Interdepartmental Committee on Defense Manpower. 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, chairman of the committee, announced that these committees will make possible coordi- 
tion and cooperation among the manpower claimant agencies and the manpower mobilization agency. 


(he regional interagency committee will be under the chairmanship of the regional director of the Bureau of Employment 
urity. ‘hey will work closely with the management-labor committees to be established in the same regions under the new 


‘npower set-up. 


Che local committees will be set up in labor market areas where need for such coordination exists, also to work along with 


‘| management-labor committees. 


The local interagency committee will be chaired by the manager of the local public 


ployment service office, or another person designated by the State Employment Security Administration after consultation with 
Bureau of Employment Security regional director. Once established, the local or area committee will operate independently 


ie regional committee. 
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Presentation of Veteran Service Award to Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Gadsden, Ala. 


Pays Good-Will Dividends .. . 


Let’s Recognize Our Employers 


'y ELGERT WOOD 


Veterans Employment Representative, Alabama State Employment Service, Gadsden, Ala. 


HE Employer is the most important link in the 

chain from the applicant to the job. No matter 

how well qualified your applicant is, how well he 
can perform a certain job, the offer of a job by an 
employer is the final payoff. 

Sometimes it takes a long time and many different 
approaches to gain the good will of an employer. No 
matter how efficient your service is, it does not auto- 
matically sell itself. 

The Gadsden local office of the Alabama State 
Employment Service started working on the employer 
angle several years ago. Of the many tools for work- 
ing with employers, recognition for outstanding service 
to veterans has proved a very effective one. 

In 1947, The American Legion annoitinced an 
annual award of a certificate to the employer in each 
State selected by a committee for outstanding service 
to veterans, especially handicapped veterans. 

Gadsden was fortunate at the time in having an 
employer who was particularly interested in veterans 
and backed up his interest by hiring them to do his 
work whenever possible. Mr. J. P. Burke of the 
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J. P. Burke Construction Co. of Gadsden was a vet- 
eran of World War I. Out of a total of 68 employees 
in his company, 38 were veterans, and 15 of these 
were physically handicapped. 

A detailed report on this firm was drawn up by 
personnel of the Gadsden office, and forwarded to 
The American Legion Department Employment 
Committee. The J. P. Burke Construction Co. won 
the first State Award offered by The American Legion 
in Alabama. The presentation ceremony was given 
considerable publicity by the Gadsden Times. It 
greatly stimulated further interest in employing vet- 
erans and in hiring through the Employment Service. 

Early in 1949, the AAA Corp., an industry new to 
the Gadsden area, chose this section for the site of a 
plant to manufacture vitreous porcelain bathroom 
fixtures. Trained personnel for work of this kind 
were not available either locally or in surrounding 
areas. A careful analysis of the physical and aptitude 
demands of the skilled jobs in the plant was made by 
the Employer Relations Division of the Gadsden 
office, working in conjunction with the management. 
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he staffing pattern, as set up by the AAA Corp., 
ressed matching the man to the job. When the full 
uota of workers was hired, a large proportion were 
etarans. Almost half of the veterans were physically 
handicapped—working in the office, in the stock room, 
yn assembly operations, and as trainees in other de- 
sartments. 

The recommendation that the award for outstanding 
ervice to veterans be given to the AAA Corp. was 

ccepted by the selection committee of The American 

egion. ‘The presentation of the award, made at the 
.ompany Office, was one of the highlights of Alabama’s 
observance of National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week in 1949. 

Other employers in the Gadsden area were becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the efficiency and industry 
ol! the handicapped veteran as a worker. Publicity 
given to the winners of the award was having its 
effect. More employers were making an effort to use 
handicapped persons. 

In the meantime, another establishment new to the 
Gadsden area, but actually a unit of one of the largest 
corporations of its kind in the world, the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., was carrying out a very 
comprehensive personnel program. Hiring policies 
were based on ability to do the job, rather than requir- 
ing a perfect physical specimen for every job. Out ofa 
total employment of 276 people, 145 were veterans. 
Eighteen of those veterans were handicapped, but 
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Program Pays Off . . . 
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f yea are due to our Veterans Employment Representative, Mr. 
Oscar G. Jones, and his staff for their cooperation with The Chesa- 
peake G Potomac Telephone Co. in developing this article by Mr. Gar- 


land Stewart. 
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ite of a s0uT a thousand veterans were welcomed back to 
throom A work in The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
is_kind ~ Co. following World War II. When the last 
unding veteran was accounted for it was found that 93 per- 
pel cen’ of the men and 71 percent of the women who had 
1ade bj 





left us to join the armed services had applied for re- 
em} loyment. All were placed back in either their 
ld or comparable jobs, and were soon engaged again 
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General Plant Personnel Supervisor, Washington, D.C. 


their placement in jobs had been so well worked out 
that their disabilities did not consitute vocational 
handicaps. 


Another phase of the hiring program of Allis- 
Chalmers also had far-reaching implications. This 
company was making every effort to utilize the services 
of recent veteran graduates of colleges in Alabama 
and to stem the out-migration of trained talent. 


This combination of factors led to the recommenda- 
tion of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. for the 
award for 1950. The recommendation met with the 
approval of the committee and the presentation of the 
award was scheduled for October 6, 1950, as a high 
light for NEPH Week. 

The presentation ceremonies which were held in the 
office of the General Manager of the Allis-Chalmers 
plant were attended by representatives of the City of 
Gadsden, State Service Commission, Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Alabama State Employment Office, 
local company officials, union representatives, and 
officers from The American Legion. 

This record of three awards within 4 years for em- 
ployers in the same area has been made possible only 
through close cooperation between employers and all 
other agencies and organizations concerned. Such a 
program can produce untold dividends in good will, 
job placements, and consideration for handicapped 
people, whether veterans or nonveterans. 


Veterans in The 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 


By GARLAND STEWART 


in the work of furnishing telephone service to the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Of the 972 men who returned, the large majority 
were plant craftsmen. As our craft force at the close 
of the war numbered about 900 men, it meant that 
this force was doubled over the period of approxi- 
mately 1 year during which the veterans returned. 
Fortunately, there was a tremendous backed-up 
demand for telephone service requiring unprecedented 
expansion of telephone facilities and personnel. 

Since it was the policy of the company to grant full 
credit for wage progression purposes for all time spent 
in the Armed Forces, most of our people, upon re- 
turning, were given rates of pay considerably higher 
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than those they were getting when they left. Many 
had been with us only a few weeks or months when 
called into the service and they returned at rates of 
pay usually earned only by experienced workmen. 
Training and occupational assignments in the military 
service offset this lack of civilian telephone experience 
to varying degrees. Many veterans had received 
training and experience in the service which qualified 
them for higher craft jobs, after some instruction in our 
plant school. All of these circumstances called for a 


careful reappraisal of each returning veteran to de- 
termine his training, experience, and qualifications 
based on both his prewar and wartime experience. 


Plan Made Well in Advance 


Long before the veterans started coming back, a 
comprehensive plan for their placement was worked 
out. This included definite procedures to be carried 
out by the departmental personnel and line super- 
visory people under the general administration and 
review of an interdepartmental placement committee. 
Perhaps the best way to see how this reorientation 
procedure was worked out is to follow a_ typical 
case—that of Bill Jones who, after having been back 
home a couple of weeks, began to feel the urge to 
again pick up a tool bag and a pay check. 

Bill called his foreman, who told him he was glad 
to hear from him again, furnished the news he had 
about the rest of the gang, and asked about his 
plans. When Bill said that he was ready to return 
to work, he was asked to drop in at the plant depart- 
ment personnel office. This he did the next day. 

Bill was cordially greeted by a plant supervisor in 
charge of military matters who assured him that the 
company was sincerely glad to have him back. 
During their conversation, much that had transpired 
in Bill’s life during his absence and some of the 


things that had taken place in the company came out, 
Bill was then asked to fill in a “Military Service 
Record,” in which he described the kind of training, 
types of duty and other details relating to his military 
service. Following this, Bill was asked to set the 
date when he wished to resume work and he chose 
to start the following Monday. He was asked to 
return to the personnel office at that time. 

The personnel people began immediately to study all 
of the information which had been gathered together 
about Bill and his background. Complete information 
regarding force requirements throughout the entire 
company was athand. Bill’s qualifications and poten- 
tial capacities were carefully weighed against the 
force requirements to decide whether he should be 
placed back in his old job, assigned to another job in 
the same department, or given a different type of 
work in another department. It was also necessary 
to determine what additional training, if any, was 
needed, taking into consideration the previous and 
proposed job assignment, former training and experi- 
ence in the company and the training and experience 
which Bill received in the service. 


New Training for Old- Job 


It was decided to place Bill back in his old job but, 
since his service prior to the war was brief, to give 
him additional training in his craft work at the earliest 
opportunity. When Bill reported on Monday, his 
job assignment and the plan to give him additional 
training in the near future were discussed with him, 
He was told his new rate of pay and learned that it 
included all of the increases he would have received 
had he remained on the job. He was advised that 
arrangements would be made for a physical examina- 
tion in the company’s medical department. It was 
explained that this helped to insure his proper place- 
ment in the company and protected him from possible 


Foreman giving instruction in proper 
methods of setting a pole. 
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Foreman giving instructions in proper methods of pole climbing. 


injury due to work assignments for which he might 
not be physically fitted. 

Bill was then informed that before he began actual 
work we wanted him to spend a week at our plant 
school so that he could again become familiar with 
some of the things about the telephone company that 
he had probably forgotten. This was a full-time school 
course and Bill received his regular pay while attend- 
ing. This ‘‘readjustment course”’ was designed by our 
plant school to enable returning veterans to refamil- 
iarize themselves with company policies, practices, 
working conditions, the use of tools and certain job 
operations. Changes during the employee’s absence 
were stressed and a lot of attention was given to safety 
precautions. 


First Real Assignment 


After a week at the plant school, Bill was ready to 
actually pick up that tool bag. He was welcomed on 
the job by his foreman, introduced to the new men 
and took his first assignment. Within a few days, he 
visited the medical department to take his physical 
examination. The report which was made to the 
personnel office and transmitted to the field showed 
that he was O. K. for work in his craft. Several weeks 
after his re-employment, Bill, along with some other 
returned veterans, was given a 3-week course in his 
craft work at the plant school. 

Bill’s supervisors carefully observed his progress for 
an entire year after his return and kept the plant 
personnel department informed of his progress after 
the first, third, sixth, and twelfth month. These ob- 
servations covered his emotional, mental and physical 
condition, his attitude toward his work, his fellow 
employees and the company, his job performance and 
any special aptitudes or handicaps growing out of his 

ice experience. Bill was doing all right. Had 
e been any indication that aid of any kind was 
‘ed to help him adjust to the job it would have 
| given. 

iere were some cases where veterans returned with 
ical impairment due to their service. After a 
yugh physical examination the medical depart- 
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Classroom study of splicing practices. 


ment pointed out limitations and made recommenda- 
tions as to the general nature of work for which these 
men were suited. In the light of this report, the cases 
were then carefully studied and the assignments, 
training and supervision were suited to the individual. 
Close observation and extra supervision were given to 
insure that the assignment continued to fit the capac- 
ity of the veteran. 

When Public Laws 346 and 16 were enacted, this 
company cooperated fully in the training programs 
which they provided, maintaining close contact with 
the training officer of the Veterans Administration. 

In addition to the extensive re-employment project 
described above, a considerable number of young 
men, including many veterans, were hired to carry out 
our large postwar construction program. Men who 
had strung wire on fence posts and set up field wire 
centers in farm yards were taken on and trained to 
construct plants for civilian telephone_service. They 
were given a week of basic training and, when needed, 
a 2-week course in elementary electricity. When it 
could be arranged, they were given a 3- or 4-week 
course in line or cable splicing work at the plant school. 

As in the re-employment program, utilization of 
service training and experience, thorough appraisal, 
careful placement, adequate training and follow-up 
paid off in a better deal for both the veteran and the 
company. 


GI BILL FARM TRAINING 


8 gr tegen of America’s 900,000 veteran farmers have, at some 
time or other, been enrolled as trainees under the GI Bill institu- 
tional-on-farm training program, according to information released by 
the Veterans Administration in late 1950. 

The program which combines classroom studies with actual experi- 
ence on the farm has had a far-reaching effect on veterans in agriculture. 
It furnished them with an impetus to buy, rent, or lease their own farms; 
in many areas it helped boost farm incomes; it led to increased farm 
production and to extensive soil conservation activities; and it encour- 
aged farm improvements that made for better living conditions. 
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Presentation of the plaque. Left to right: Dwight Green, ex-Governor of Illinois; Kenneth C. Bradley, National Employment 
Director, DAV; Elmer Jebo, Vocational Rehabilitation Officer, VES; George E. Frazier, President, National Transitads, Inc.; 
Elmer Roetter, National Service Officer, DAV; H. H. Weimer, Past National Commander, DAV and VER for Illinois. 


National Citation for Outstanding Service 


UBLIC recognition has been given to National Transitads, Inc., and its president, George E. 

Frazier, for a valuable public service in promoting the employment of disabled veterans. For 2 

years the company, which handles transportation advertising in 55 cities throughout 17 States 
and the District of Columbia, has donated space for the display of Veterans Employment Service 
car cards in all public transportation companies affiliated with them. 


Informed of the splendid cooperation which the Veterans Employment Service has received 
from National Transitads, Inc., Kenneth C. Bradley, national employment director of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, recommended that the company be awarded a citation by the DAV for 
its outstanding contribution to the employment of disabled veterans. 


At a luncheon in Chicago late in 1950, Mr. Bradley presented the Disabled American Veterans’ 
national citation in the form of a bronze plaque to the President of National Transitads, Inc. Repre- 
sentatives of the DAV, National Transitads, Inc., the Veterans Employment Service, and ex- 
Governor Dwight Green of Illinois attended the luncheon. 


In addition to the presentation to the president of National Transitads, Inc., the Veterans 
Employment representatives in most cases have written letters of appreciation to those companies 
who arranged for the display with the transportation companies in the States covered. 
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Modern Honolulu, the Royal Hawaiian Hotel at Waikiki Beach. 


The Veteran. in Hawaii 


By WILLIAM A. COTTRELL 


| Veterans Employment Representative for Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 


O UNDERSTAND the atmosphere surrounding the 
program for employment of veterans in Hawaii, 
it is necessary to delve a little into the history of 
: this “Paradise of the Pacific.” 
f About 2,000 years ago, starting on a line approxi- 
mately 2,000 miles from the continental United States, 
| just below the Tropic of Cancer, there occurred a rift 
f in the ocean’s bottom running roughly a couple of 
thousand miles toward Japan. Through this rift 
sp-wed molten lava from raging volcanic fires deep in 
th center of the earth. When at last these had cooled, 
t!_ re lay a chain of mountain tops emerging through 
t! surface of the water to form what we now know as 
th« Hawaiian Islands. 
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There is a great deal of speculation as to who were 
the earliest settlers of the Islands. Some scientists 
believe they came from India; others that their origin 
may have been Egypt because of similiarities in dress 
and language to those of the ancient Egyptians. 

History tells us of many incidents which have con- 
tributed to the racial homogeneity of these colorful 
islands. During the reign of Kamehameha the Great, 
the Napoleon of the Pacific, in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, two white sailors, Davis and 
Young, who had been forcibly removed from the ship 
Eleanor and the schooner Fair American, were be- 
friended by the ‘‘king’’ and made his advisers. Some 
time later, the crew of a wrecked Spanish vessel 
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Combat veterans proudly accept from 442d and 100th com- 
manders the battle flags under which so many Hawaiian vet- 
erans served. Considering time in combat, these units won 
more decorations than any similar unit—among them 4,000 
Purple Hearts for wounds in gallant combat. 


rescued by the islanders intermarried with the natives. 
Whaling fleets from Sweden, Norway, France, and 
other countries brought other strains to mingle with 
the inhabitants. Chinese junks and fishing craft also 
left part of theircrews on the islands. When the 
flourishing sugarcane industry made it necessary to 
import workers, Japan sent a sizable quota, and at the 
turn of the century, in 1900, large numbers of Spanish 
and Puerto Ricans were introduced into the Islands 
for work in the sugarcane fields. 

The Islands thus became the “great melting pot of 
the Pacific’? and perhaps nowhere on the face of the 
globe, in so confined a space, is there as much inter- 
racial harmony. Black, white, yellow, brown can go 
to bat as a team and do an outstanding job. Lan- 
guage, too, has helped the amalgamation. From the 
beginning, to understand one another, each race had 
to give and take with the result thata polyglot language 
sprang up, easily understandable to those of us who 
live with it, but bewildering to malihinis, or strangers, 
when they first hear it: The Filipinos, too, have added 
their especial inflections to augment the richness of 
this Esperanto of ours. Moreover, every national 
strain has contributed something of its homeland to 
make Hawaii unique in character among the States 
and Territories of the Union. 

From this colorful spot, then went the mighty 442d 
Combat Team and the 100th Infantry Battalion, who 
were to distinguish themselves as they stood on the 
heel of Italy and volunteered as one man to go to the 
rescue of a Texas contingent which had been pinned 
down by the enemy in the last war. Needless to say, 
they routed the enemy, but with heavy casualties— 
more than double the number of Texans they brought 
safely back. These, then, and the likes of them, are 
the American veterans in Hawaii today, whose job 


opportunities are the concern of the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service. 

Immediately following demobilization, the place- 
ment of veterans moved along almost automatically. 
Of the first 12,000 discharged, we at once placed 94 
percent. Of the next 12,000 discharged, the percent- 
age placed was nearly as great. But, slowly and surely 
thereafter came achange in the economic picture; there 
were cutbacks in military activities in navy yards, in 
ship building and ammunition depots; there was a 
stoppage of defense construction. All these brought 
cuts in enlisted and civilian personnel. In addition, 
there were strikes among various groups—maritime, 
sugar and pineapple industries, and longshoremen. 
The economy of the Territory suffered, shot to such an 
extent that for the first time in the history of the 
Islands, the Department of Public Welfare repeatedly 
called for more funds to carry on its relief work at be- 
low-standard care for its cases. Unemployment com- 
pensation payments caused deep concern because 
of the implication of a possible depression while SRA 
payments, which, in May 1947, according to informa- 
tion furnished by the Readjustment Allowance Service 
of the Veterans Administration, were lower for 
Hawaii than all of the States and Territories of the 
United States, began to climb speedily. Veterans suf- 
fered proportionately with the civilian population. 
In the main, the cutbacks in military activities affected 
the veterans more heavily, while in private enterprise, 
the nonveterans suffered more. 


Typical of Hawaii’s veterans are these members of the famed 
This view was taken at the time the 442d 


442d combat team. 
was activated as an army reserve unit. 
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Following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, job 
ypenings increased gradually from an initial 987 in 


une 1950 to a peak of 2,356 at the end of July. In 


‘hose same 2 months, 1,570 new applications for work 
were received, only 340 being from veterans, with 

1,541 active applications on file of which 3,518 were 
veterans. ‘The peak month, July, showed 9,877 active 
applications on file of which 2,736 were veterans. 
Placements during July totaled 1,450 for nonveterans 
and 547 for veterans. At first many of the field job 
orders called for skills which the veterans did not 
possess. However, the constant plugging by the 
Territorial Employment Service of ‘“‘veterans—your 
best bet’? and the stressing that veterans who had 
served any long period of time stood the best chances 
of not being called back into service helped to change 
the attitude of employers toward veterans. 


Develop Island Industries 


Considering the terrible body-blow to its economy 
suffered during the past few years, Hawaii has not 
done so badly for its veterans. This is all the more 
remarkable when you consider that there is no oppor- 
tunity here to step across State lines to secure em- 
ployment and very little if any incentive to attract 
ereat industries because of the high labor costs and 
prohibitive water transportation charges—2,100 miles 
in one direction and over twice that far in the other. 
This means that Hawaii is constantly under the neces- 
sity to develop something new within itself to main- 
tain its economy and a decent standard of living. 
Our hope is that management and labor can main- 
tain a realistic partnership in our pineapple, sugar, 
and maritime industries. We feel an urgent, constant 
need to exert ourselves to induce a large influx of 
tourists and to stimulate the export of our unique 
and glamorous items, such as Aloha costumes, colored 
print goods, handicraft objects, woven fabrics, wood- 
carvings, exotic tropical flower perfumes, jams, jellies, 
candies, and other delicacies. ‘There must be a chain 
of dollars traveling in both directions—from main- 
land to islands and from islands to mainland—if we 
are to maintain our enviable position as leading some 
10 to 17 States in payments to the Federal treasury. 

We feel that Hawaii must learn to produce more 
for local consumption, even to the curtailment of 
some imports. This is especially true as it relates to 
farm and dairy products. Without this, a favorable 
trade balance will deteriorate and be inimical to 
Hawaii’s economy and likewise to the veterans inter- 
ests. ‘To that end, the Veterans Employment Service 
in Hawaii is concentrating its endeavors to seek 
better conditions for our veterans in agricultural 
pursuits and to assist to whatever extent possible in 
encouraging consumption of locally-grown products 
Which can be made profitable in Hawaii with its 
equ ible climate the year-round. 

Fi »wever, we are still hindered to a considerable 
deg ce in reaching this objective by the disinclination 
of cipital to invest in these projects because of the 
unc: rtainty of management-labor _ relationships. 
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There appears, however, to be some hope that con- 
ditions will improve, if not immediately, then in the 
foreseeable future when there may be a relaxation of 
the stringency of the money market. The fear which 
was engendered by events leading up to the. present 
economic jolt and which still grips the Islands may 
be almost entirely overcome if the moral pointed up 
in the following story is taken to heart: 

Out on the fairway, two golfers approached an ant hill 
where a golf ball perched precariously on its very top. One 
pompous golfer selected a club and addressing the ball gave 
out with a tremendous clout. Six hundred ants died suddenly. 
The ball had not been moved. Again selecting another club, 
he gave forth with a more tremendous swing. Another 500 
ants died suddenly. There was fear in that community until 
a leader of the ants called to his fellows: “If we want to live, 
we'd better get on the ball!”’ 

We know that the state of our veterans as a whole 
is tied in with the state of our economy as a whole. 
What we do to help the one will help the other. 


AT PRESS TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, November 
1950 United States and Territories 


Number or _ | 
amount 


Change from 
| previous month 


re SS ae ‘a _ . = 
Over-all | | 
| | 

| 


Initial claim. 20... «065 s+. | 
Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued | 
i ae ee ea oe ee | 
Weeks compensated...... .| 
Weekly average benefici- | 


1 898, 400 


| 


3, 837, 500 
3, 077, 900 


26% increase, 


12% increase. 
7% increase. 


732, 800 


13% increase. 
$62, 388, 700 Y/ 


Benefits paid............. 8% increase. 
Funds available as of Nov. | 
kL A \$6, 993, 233, 700 


Visits to local offices... ...| 9, 095, 200 


2% increase. 
2% increase. 


New applications......... | 633, 900 4% increase. 
Referrals: 
Agricultural......... | 791,200 | 52% decrease. 
Nonagricultural...... 901, 700 16% decrease. 
Placements: 
Agricultural, ........ 760,200 | 53% decrease. 
Nonagricultural, total . | 515, 000 16% decrease. 
Ie alee 329, 400 17% decrease. 
Westemy........ 185, 600 13% decrease. 
Handicapped...... 23,000 | 29% decrease. 
Counseling interviews... .. 112, 400 2% decrease. 


Employer visits........... 223, 400 9% decrease. 


Veterans 


121, 400 8% increase. 


New applications......... p 
232,500 | 20% decrease. 


Referrals, nonagricultural. . 
Placements, nonagricul- 


ae AR Oey Fey Mn 131, 900 17% decrease. 
Placements, handicapped. . 10,800 | 30% decrease. 
Counseling interviews... .. 26, 700 5% decrease. 











1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
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EMPLOY (Qhs/*ed VETERANS 


Objective 


an employed 
veteran is 


an asset 


to his 


community. 


Display Panel for Veterans 


FULL VETERANS 
EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOY 
DISABLED VETERANS 


yn 
sme 
1. Equal Production 
2. Fewer Accidents 
3. Less Absenteeism 


4. Less Turnover 





HIS threefold panel exhibit was displayed at the 1950 Veterans Employment 


Representatives’ Conference held in Boston. 


Since that time 


been made of the display by many States. 


good use has 


The Veterans Employment Service has six of these exhibits in Washington which 


are available for circulation among States upon request. 


It is suggested that local 


employment offices make their requests for the exhibit through the State Veterans 
Employment Representative’s office. 


Excellent use has been made of the display during State conventions of the various 


veterans’ organizations. 


In addition, the exhibit is suitable for window display in 


telephone, electric, and gas companies; department stores, and local employment 


offices. 


Many other opportunities for use of the display are available. 


There are three sets of inserts for the side wing panels: one set, shown in the 
display above, covers disabled veterans; another, lower left, covers employers and 
veterans; and a third, lower right, covers college graduates. 





MR. EMPLOYER 
The public employment service is well 
equipped to find the right man to meet 
your requirements. Careful screening of 


applicants will save you time and money. 








VETERANS 


If you need a job, or need advice, or 
assistance in preparing for a better job 
get in touch with your local public em- 


ployment office 





We must be prepared to help those 
veterans now in schools, colleges, and 
training in the attainment of thei cm- 


ployment objectives 


As veterans complete their courses, 
the public employment service and the 
Nation's employers must be alert to 


the necessity of providing them with 


suitable jobs. 
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Mich., awaiting the opening of the Great Lakes shipping season. 





Pittsburgh Steamship Co. Photo 
Like slumbering giants, seven huge ore freighters of the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. fleet lie in their winter berths at Monroe, 


These vessels, which represent the most modern type of 


ore carrier, have a maximum fotal single trip capacity of better than 115,000 gross tons of iron ore. 


Three Months Off the Lakes .. . 


Winter Employment Program for 
Great Lakes Seamen 


By R. L. SHAW 
Employment Security Representative, Region IV 


HE estimated 16,000 men employed on the vessels 
Tot the Great Lakes shipping industry appear to be 

a very small part of the labor market. In fact, an 
individual plant in the automobile industry frequently 
employs more workers. The importance of this 
relatively small group of specialized workers is 
revealed by the fact that 85 percent of all the iron ore 
used in the Nation’s steel mills is carried by the Great 
Lakes fleet. One-tenth of all the coal mined in the 
United States is shipped over the Lakes. Much of the 
Nation’s grain and a considerable volume of petroleum 
products also must pass along this life line of our basic 
industries. Therefore, the manpower problems of this 
industry are of real importance to the defense mobiliza- 
tion program. 

The defense program creates manpower problems 
for Great Lakes shipping which, in some respects, are 
different from other industries. The winter training 
pregrams which have been maintained for years by 
the Lake Carriers Association provide a supply of 
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masters, mates, and engineers to man the officer sta- 
tions of the fleet, representing 22 percent of the work 
force. However, among this group are many younger 
officers who hold commissions in the Naval Reserve 
and some replacements may be needed if deferments 
are not obtained. 

It is the unlicensed ratings, such as the wheelsmen, 
oilers, deckwatchmen, and cooks, representing 53 per- 
cent of vessel crews, which present probably the most 
serious problem. Due to the nature of the work, 
healthy able-bodied men are needed. For all of these 
jobs good physical condition and specific periods of 
training and experience are required to meet Govern- 
ment regulations. Only 25 percent of the work force 
can be called unskilled in the sense that no experience 
or training is required. 

Another factor limiting recruitment is the separation 
of the worker from his family for long periods of time. 
In comparison with ocean voyages the trip to the iron 
mines of Lake Superior and return to the lower Lakes 
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First duty as the ship leaves port is to wash down her deck and 
superstructure with fire hoses. This and all other matters per- 
taining to general care and navigation of the vessel are taken 
wer by the forward end crew under the direction of the captain 
and mates. 


is not a long one. However, due to modern loading 
and unloading equipment and skillful dispatching of 
vessels, the stay in port is usually limited to a few hours. 
Thus, during the 9-month season, the men may rarely 
leave the vessels, at least not long enough to return 
home, unless they arrange to miss a trip. It is this 
continuous operation and quick turn-around that 
accounts for the tremendous tonnage of coal, ore, and 
grain transported each year. 

While the wage rates are attractive and the- boats 
are famous for the meals which they provide, the 
manpower replacements of the type required are not 
easy to secure in a defense-tightened labor market. 
This was demonstrated during World War II when 
it was necessary for Selective Service and the War 
Manpower Commission to place in operation special 
manpower programs to keep the vital Great Lakes 
fleet manned for war production. 

Largely as the result of experience gained during 
World War II the Great Lakes shipping industry 
mobilized itself promptly last summer to meet antici- 
pated problems in the manpower field. The Lake 
Ore, Coal & Vessel Committee, paralleling a World 
War II organization, representing all of the bulk 
carriers on the Lakes, established a subcommittee 
on manpower. This subcommittee promptly opened 
an office in Cleveland. Through arrangements with 
State Selective Service Directors it provides centralized 
handling of deferment requests for the shipping 
companies. During the balance of the 1950 season 
the office handled over 1,100 deferment requests. 
Through the operation of this office, an industry- 
wide manpower inventory of all vessel personnel 
under the age of 35 is maintained. This inventory 
includes information on age, marital status, depend- 
ency, veteran status, and job classification, and during 
the 1950 season it revealed that 30 percent of the 
vessel employees were in the 19-26 draft-age range. 
Information of this type will be invaluable in evalu- 
ating manpower resources and for planning, training 
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Carl McDow Photo 
Three large ore carriers passing at close quarters, St. Claire 
River. Such piloting as shown here, where an unusually neat 
piece of piloting is being executed, is just one example of the 
many maneuvers of the “must list” that a captain or mate of 
a Great Lakes freighter must be capable of performing before 


being placed in charge of 17,000 tons of property and 40 or § 


more men. 


and recruitment programs. It was in cooperation 
with the subcommittee on manpower that the Region 
IV office of the Bureau of Employment Security 
worked out a program of Employment Service 


assistance in providing work for the men furloughed | 


at the close of the navigation season. Due to ice 
conditions the fleet cannot, of course, operate for 
about 4 months. The Bureau provided each of the 
vessel companies with seaman’s introduction cards 
for distribution to the employees at the time they 
were paid off. ‘These cards served to direct the fur- 
loughed worker to the State Employment Service 
office located in his home community. As a further 
assistance, vessel masters were provided with a 
directory of employment service offices in the Great 
Lakes States. 

Experience with a similar program during World 
War II indicated that the majority of vessel employees 
reside in the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Il]linois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York. The cooperation of each of these States was 
secured through their respective Regional Offices and 
information on the program was furnished to the 
local offices prior to the lay-up of the fleet in December. 

While it is realized that some of the Great Lakes 
seamen return each winter to jobs in ship yards or in 
other shore establishments, it was felt that many of 
the men would make use of Employment Service 
facilities through this program. No doubt most local § 
offices welcomed the chance to refer the seamen to 
winter employment, due to the tight labor market 
conditions prevailing in most areas during December. 

As the ice leaves the Lakes in the spring,the men will 
be called back to their vessels and the 1951 shipping 
season will start. It is unnecessary to point out how 
important it will be to man fully the ships which will 
bring down the ore to keep our steel mills running. 
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Words Alone Are Inadequate... 


hisses Atte 
or BP. wblicity 


By J. T. QUIMBY 
Chief, Benefits Section, Division 


of Employment and Security, St. Paul, Minn. 


ERHAPS we have all experienced a feeling of 
Prceeation when attempting to explain to em- 

ployers and claimants some of the purposes, con- 
ditions, and provisions of the unemployment compen- 
sation law. Possibly you also have had the feeling 
that your listener is not getting the point at all, or 
that as you progress with your explanation he has 
failed to follow you and, although perhaps politely 
listening, he obviously just doesn’t understand the 
important things you are trying to tell him about his 
rights under the law. 

[he point I want to make is that words alone are 
inadequate to convey clearly to individuals the many 
important provisions of the unemployment compensa- 
tion law that they must know to protect their own 
rights and to create favorable understanding of our 
program and administration. 

Words alone are inadequate to explain to employers 
the base period, benefit year, experience rating, valid 
claim notifications, appeal periods, how benefits paid 
aflect experience rates, how determinations and the 
employers’ reimbursements affect benefit charges and 
contribution rates, the purpose of various forms 
issued by the agency, how to interpret the forms, etc. 
Words alone are likewise inadequate to explain to 
cliimants such things as base period, wage credits, 
benefit year, disqualification and eligibility provisions, 
a peal rights, and the reasons why these conditions 

‘ prerequisite to payment of benefits. 

Vords are inadequate because most folks just do 
nt acquire or retain knowledge readily by hearing. 

eir attention and thoughts are attracted elsewhere 


\\ \ile the speaker is talking; they are too lazy to con- 


¢ ntrate on a lecture; it is difficult to figure out a 
} oblem through only hearing someone explain it. 
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Charges Affect 1952 Rates 
Rate Notice Issued Feb 1 1952 


Charges Affect 1951 Rates 
Rate Notice issued Feb. | 1951 


fenetit Charme Sitement Benefit Charge Gatement 


Icteber 1940 April 39 


. «. 6 0: £83) 88 » 
1950 1950 gant te 


BENEFIT YEAR 


Revelite may de pacd at soytime during 
Sik year asé gre charged te employers 
experience rating accounts when paid 


Fene aio af base ge 
wiee brow esse period em 
UNLESS ciesred pursvant td jaw. Thy 
S196 employers are interested 


BASE PERIOD pie 
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J. P. Quimby points to chart 1 (referred to in text), part of a 
series of charts designed especially for demonstration to em- 
ployer groups. 


It is a well known fact, proved too often to require 
elaboration here, that the best way to reach a man’s 
mind is through his eyes. That is, through liberal use 
of visual aids to supplement verbal presentation. 

We try to explain base period by saying that it is 
the first four of the last five calendar quarters before 
the quarter in which a claim is filed. Almost imme- 
diately we see that our audience does not comprehend 
so we reach for a pencil or a slide rule or some device 
to picture what we mean. Then, almost as if by 
magic, we are able to convey our explanation so 
that it is quickly and clearly both understood and 
remembered. 

If we expect to inform the public quickly and 
clearly about the program, we must make liberal use 
of visual aids in all of our informational and training 
efforts. In this article we are reporting development 
of two, perhaps new, adaptations of visual aids with 
which we have recently been experimenting in Minne- 
sota and have found useful for conveying to the public 
some of the provisions of the law. 


Chart Series for Informing Employers 


The first of these visual aid adaptations was a series 
of charts mounted on white, 5-foot-wide window 
shades. The shade rollers are designed to hang, 
several at a time, on a rack so that the charts can be 
pulled out or rolled up at will. A chart may be 
pulled out in stages to show, separately, the progres- 
sive steps of a complete picture not entirely revealed 
until the chart has been fully extended; a combination 
of two or three related charts may be shown simul- 
taneously or a chart may be used alone to represent 
one separate subject. This series of charts was designed 
especially for demonstration to employer groups. 
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Chart No. 1 illustrates the type to be revealed 
progressively. Beginning at the bottom and progres- 
sing upward it shows successively the base period, the 
benefit year, the portion of benefit year charges covered 
by each subsequent benefit charge statement, and the 
proportion of benefit year charges affecting experience 
rates for each of two respective years. Each of these 
illustrations is related to a new claim filed October 
25 for which the base period is shown at the outset. 

Interspersed with the progressive showing of chart 
1, we use eight supplementary charts to illustrate 
the various determinations, notices and statements 
sent to the employer and factors which result in dis- 
qualifying the claimant and clearing charges from the 
employers’ experience rating account. 

The determinations, statements and notices are 
presented by facsimile photostat reproductions of 
completed forms. The other charts are drawn directly 
on the window shades. This enables the speaker to 
point to each item as he progresses with his discussion 
and to show the employer more clearly how his rights 
are protected. . 

Summing up the presentation, the last chart 
entitled ““Voluntary Contribution Computations,” is 
extended to demonstrate how the employer should 
proceed to compute his potential contribution rate 
in relation to prospective reimbursement alternatives. 

The rack for holding the window shade rollers was 
made by our own carpenter at a cost of about $10. 
It may be extended from the normal height of 7 feet 
to approximately 9 feet. This permits raising the 
charts above the eye level of the audience if no stage 
is available. It is demountable into six pieces and 
can be easily carried in the back seat of an ordinary 
automobile. The frame is not too heavy to transport 
readily, but we contemplate making another frame 
of aluminum in the near future. This will be con- 
structed to carry about eight rollers (twice as many 
as our current rack) and will be much lighter than 
the present rack. 

The photostat reproductions of the forms used in 
this series were enlarged five to seven times the 
size of the original document. We had a map 
company mount the enlarged photostats on the 
window shades. , 

The charts, drawn directly upon the shades by a 
sign painter, were made in two colors, with red to 
emphasize leading items. The average cost of both 
charts and enlarged forms was $23 each, including 
the cost of the rollers and material. 

We have found these charts very effective for pre- 
senting the subject matter in this series. They have 
stimulated questions even among our own employees 
who we thought were fully informed. 


Slide Projection for Informing Claimants 


The claimant needs help to learn enough about 
the provisions of the unemployment compensation 
law to protect adequately his benefit rights. Em- 
ployers find it difficult to offer much help because 
of their ownSlack of knowledge. , Union help leaves 
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Example of mechanical aid to-presentation of infor- 
mation to employers. 


much to be desired. Informational booklets, placards 
and folders all have merit but have not been entirely 
successful in discharging our informational service 
responsibilities. Even the information we give the 
claimant at the time of our initial and subsequent 
interviews is often inadequate or not clearly under- 
stood and remembered. We have observed numerous 
cases where claimants allege they were not fully 
advised or did not understand and that this fact 
resulted in their acts causing denial of benefits. 
Failure to meet reporting and availability require- 
ments is often blamed on misunderstanding. 

To meet this need we conceived the idea of inform- 
ing claimants while they are waiting in our local office 
lobbies by means of automatic projection of 35 mm. 
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"" x 2" slides to a screen located sufficiently far be- 
hind the claims counter to permit clear viewing by all 
waiting claimants. 

This permits visual presentation and also provides 
i means of presenting continuously the information 
we want to convey to the claimant. The claimant is 
old not only once but repeatedly. We could be 
ertain that all claimants visiting our offices on any 
riven day were exposed to adequate information about 
disqualification and eligibility issues, the purpose of 
unemployment insurance, the reasons for conditions 
prerequisite to payment of benefits, penalties for 
fraud, special employment information, and many 
other items of continuous or temporary significance. 
It is not expected that this would supplant interview- 
ing, but it should certainly ease the task of the inter- 
viewer. 

This method of conveying information, however, 
presents a number of problems not encountered when 
visual aid is supplemental to a lecture. With this 
method we are not able to supplement visual informa- 
tion with spoken words because speaking would inter- 
fere with claims-taking activity; we have a problem of 
holding interest because our audience is not as in- 
terested as if gathered in a group for the specific pur- 
pose of listening to a lecture; we must find a method 
to project clear images in the presence of normal room 
lighting because our lobbies must remain lighted to 
permit regular claims activity. 


Experimented With Projector 


For purposes of experiment we rented an automatic 
projection machine having 16-slide capacity with a 
fixed 6-second interval between slide movements. 
The machine was mounted in the lobby of one of our 
larger local offices and projected to a 5-foot screen 
placed about 15 feet away on a wall behind the 
claims counter. The screen was shaded by boxing 
at the top and sides. The window blinds were closed 
and lobby lights were shaded on the side toward the 
screen and toward the ceiling, thus substantially pre- 
venting light from reaching the screen. 

We obtained a fairly clear image that could be 
seen from any part of the lobby, but much better at 
not more than a 30° angle. Claimants standing 75 
feet away in another room directly in front of the 
screen could see and understand the subject matter 
as well as those only a few feet away. However, the 
shading of the lights was not desirable and claims 
takers experienced some, difficulty. For that reason 
we concluded that light shading was not feasible for 
continued operation. We are advised that good re- 
sulis can be obtained in average room lighting without 
shading either the lights or the screen by projecting 
from the rear through a transparent glass screen. 
With rear projection at a distance of 5 or 6 feet from 
the screen, we believe we can secure a sufficiently 
larse and clear image to be easily read from any 
place in a large lobby. 

The showing of the slides in itself creates attention, 
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and we found no difficulty in getting claimants to 
look at the screen. The 6-second interval confined us 
to a limit of 10 words per slide. This and the 16-slide 
limitation prevented adequate words and pictorial 
aids for best results. The time we were able to keep 
the machine and funds available for experiment pre- 
vented sufficient development to provide all the an- 
swers, but we concluded from the results obtained that 
it is possible to solve satisfactorily the problem of 
holding interest by using the right kind of projection 
machine and by properly incorporating and inter- 
spersing pictorial and graphic illustrations. 


Local Company Made Slides 


We used the services of a local slide production 
company to prepare a few slides for us, and their work 
led us to conclude that most effective results can best 
be obtained by using such a service. We could then 
obtain the assistance of individuals specially trained 
in this field. ‘They take the subject matter given them 
and work up a suggested layout for the desired slide 
series in a manner best designed to hold public interest. 
When finally approved they produce the slides in 
colors at a cost of $4 to $10 each, depending on the 
amount of artwork involved. Duplicate slides are 
furnished at 35 cents ‘each. 

If this method of informing the public were used in 
a number of State agencies, a very substantial saving 
could be effected by centralizing slide production. 
Much unemployment: insurance and employment 
service information is sufficiently uniform so that the 
same slides could be used in many States. Thus, the 
initial cost could be absorbed and the cost to each 
State would be little more than 35 cents per slide. 
Each State would then prepare slides only for material 
peculiar to its own situation or of temporary signifi- 
cance. Slides prepared from photographic copy take 
several days to finish, but for emergency information 
slides can be prepared in any local"office by the use of 
a typewriter with slide material obtainable for that 
purpose. A current demand for sidewalk shovelers, 
farm couples, etc., could thus be publicized for em- 
ployment service purposes. 

The most desirable machine for our purposes which 
can be obtained locally is an automatic 2” x 2” slide 
projection machine which sells at a cost of approxi 
mately $400. This machine has a 42-slide capacity 
and the intervals between slide movements may be 
adjusted from 6 upward to 16 seconds. It will 
accommodate a 1,000-watt bulb and can be purchased 
either with or without the cabinet. We understand 
that there is also a strip-film projection machine on 


‘the market that may do the job we require but no such 


machine was available in the Twin Cities and we were 
thus unable to consider it for the purposes of our 
experiment. 

Budgetary considerations prevented further ex- 
perimentation with this project, but we worked with 
it sufficiently to be very enthusiastic about its possi- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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For Better Public Relations ... 


Planning radio publicity 
for last half of 1950. Left 
to right: Veterans Employ- 
mentRepresentativeFrancis 
O. Price,’ radio station 
WBIG Program Director Al 
Rice, Office Manager 
Doyle A. McCool, and 
secretary Mrs. Ruby H. 
Talley. 


Greensboro Puts “Mike To Work 


By FRANCIS O. PRICE 


Veterans Employment Representative, Employment Security Commission of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


HE Greensboro Office of the Employment 
"TT security Commission of North Carolina believes 

that well plafined radio programs pay off. For 
several years the writer has served as Radio Public 
Relations Director for the local office and has con- 
ducted at weekly Job Reporter broadcast over Radio 
Station WBIG of this city. Tangible results from 
this program include the recruiting of many qualified 
applicants for “hard-to-fill” job openings and the 
placing of many “hard-to-place,” but capable, job 
applicants. 

Besides. these regular broadcasts many special 
programs of an educational nature are given over 
Stations WCOG, WGBG, and WFMY of Greens- 
boro. Usually these programs tell the story of such 
services as counseling, clearance, testing, college 
graduate placement, National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, etc. Last year an interesting 
event was the telecasting of a NEPH Week program 
over WFMY-TV of Greensboro. This program 
achieved widespread publicity and very gratifying 
results. It is believed to have been the first television 
program of its kind to be produced in the South. 

“Spot” announcements recruiting qualified job 
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applicants or telling about special activities are 
broadcast daily over three local radio stations. 

However, July 4, 1950, was the date for broad- 
casting one of the most novel and effective programs 
ever produced by the local office. On June 30, 
Station WBIG Program Director Al Rice, and Record- 
ing Engineer Harold Smith visited the local office. 
They brought their wire-recording equipment with 
them for the purpose of recording the operations of 
the local office through interviews with its staff mem- 
bers. They did just that, and the story of the local 
office activities was told to the listening audience of 
WBIG at 5:30 p. m. on July 4. 


Unrehearsed Interviews 


Arrangements for making this recording were 
worked out with WBIG Program Director Rice 
several weeks prior to June 30. During the planning 
of the program, it was agreed that the interviews with 
the staff members were not to be rehearsed in order 
to achieve the effect of spontaneity. In short, the 
staff members were forewarned that they would be 
questioned about their duties, but their replies were 
not to be made from written statements. 
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Program Director Al Rice, 
Radio StationWBIG, learns 
personally from Supervising 
Interviewer Dick Lawrence 
what steps Interviewing 
Section 8 takes to place 
the right applicant in the 
right job. In the back- 
ground are_ interviewers 
and applicants. 


With the writer acting as master of ceremonies, the 
show began. ‘‘Mike’ in hand, Mr. Rice developed 
an interview around the history of the Employment 
Service on a national and local basis. 
the Employment Service was covered during the 
depression period, 1933-37; the beginning of the 
Unemployment Compensation Program—1936; the 
wartime emergency period 1940-45; and, finally, how 
the Employment Service had functioned during the 
period of reconversion and how it had aided our 
rapidly expanding economy from 1945 to date. 


Tour Through Office Begins 


Then came their tour through the local office, 
with the first stop at the reception counter. There, 
Mr. Rice met reception interviewer Ed Andrews and 
questioned him about his duties. Receptionist An- 
drews emphasized that his primary duty was to make 
all callers—applicants, employers, and information 
seekers—feel at home. He mentioned that constant 
courtesy and cordiality must be shown all visitors to 
the local office. He explained that, since our staff 
members specialize i in handling various industries and 
job opportunities, it is important to route callers, 
particularly applicants and employers, to the proper 
section of staff interviewers. He described the 
reception counter’s role in explaining and receiving 
uncmployment compensation claims. Then he sug- 

ested that we call next on section 8. 

While walking back to section 8, Mr. Rice spoke 
into his “mike” and gave a vivid description of the 
physical lay-out of the office. Arrived at section 8, 
Mr. Rice asked: ‘Exactly what are the duties of 
section 8?” The answer was ‘‘We handle job orders 
in ‘he wholesalefand;retail trades. We are responsible 
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The role of 





for openings that come to us from firms in such in- ° 
dustries as finanee, insurance, or real estate. Also, 
we handle service groups such as hotels, hospitals, 
law offices, governmental and social agencies, etc. 
The applicants who come to our section are persons 
classified in professional and managerial occupations. 
We take care of workers in the clerical and sales fields. 
So we interview applicants in these various groups, 
and when we have job opportunities for which they 
are qualified we refer them on the orders handled by 
our section alone.” 

Then Mr. Rice gave section 9 a chance to describe 
its activities. Interviewer Morris Allen was spokes- 
man for the office. He said: ‘““We handle job oppor- 
tunities and job applicants in manufacturing indus- 
tries such as textile, hosiery, garment, and furniture 
plants.” 


What Types of Jobs Are Open? 


Mr. Rice then asked about the type of job openings 
received and was told that the demand for workers in 
the more skilled occupations was very good; that 
opportunities were favorable for young high-school 
graduates. He said further that employment oppor- 
tunities for 1950 high-school graduates were better 
than in 1949; that the high-school graduate placement 
record for this year was well ahead of that for last 
year; that plans had been drawn up for registering, 
counseling, and testing high-school students prior to 
their graduation; and that many pregraduation job 
interviews between employers and students were 
arranged by the local office. 

Next Mr. Rice stopped at section 10, and questioned 
supervising interviewer Edith M. Furr. Miss Furr 
explained that her section was responsible for servicing 
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a variety of industries; that at present brickmasons, 
carpenters, electricians, and other building trades 
workers were in demand; that trucking companies 
called for drivers; that restaurants needed waitresses, 
cooks, and other types of employees; that farmers, too, 
came to section 10 to get help in rounding up workers; 
and that section 10 had placed a number of high- 
school graduates as trainees in public industries. 

Next Mrs. Robert L. Talley, senior general clerk, 
told the story of the facilitating service section—the 
handling of correspondence, reports, filing, etc., with 
emphasis on one very important duty—answering the 
telephone. She said: “We try to be prompt and 
courteous, and, of course, we have to know the 
responsibilities of each interviewing section so that 
we can properly route the incoming calls.” “‘Good 
telephone manners,’ commented Mr. Rice, ‘“‘are 
essential in building good public relations.” 

In like manner Mr. Rice visited the testing room of 
the local office where he heard about the GENERAL 
AptirupE Test Battery and other types of tests and 
their purposes. 

In the office of L. T. Pierce, Mr. Rice learned 
about the duties of an Unemployment Insurance 
Claims Deputy. Mr. V. C. Blackwelder, field rep- 





resentative, explained his responsibility for making 
the Unemployment Compensation law clear to 
employers. 

The closing interview was with the local office 
manager. He thanked the Program Director and the 
staff of WBIG for their invaluable aid in publicizing 
the role of the local office in serving the community, 
He said: 

‘“‘Hundreds of job applicants and many business 
firms with job opportunities have filled their mutual 
employment needs through the medium of radio 
programs and ‘spot’ announcements arranged by our 
office and carried by your station.” 


* * * 


The Greensboro local office feels that this informal 
type of radio program presents a real opportunity to 
increase its service to the community. Much is 
accomplished because many segments of the public 
hitherto unacquainted with the services of the local 
office are given a realistic picture of its operations, 
and what it has to offer. Many favorable comments 
were received following the broadcast and we feel 
our efforts in producing this program were many 
times justified. " : 


Interstate Benelit Training : 


By EMANUEL ZOLA 


Supervisor, UC Local Office Functions 
Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Department 


n the October 1949 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECU- 

riTy Review, Mr. E. J. Bofferding ' ably described 

the development of the revised interstate benefit 
plan. In that article he said: 

The work which has now been done to develop an improved 
interstate claims process can lead to real progress if each State 
will take positive steps to put the recommendations into effect. 
However, the improved interstate process is very difficult to put 
into immediate effect because it affects each local office in the 
country. Each local office must have personnel so trained that 
the claim can be taken at a quality level which will insure 
accurate and fair determinations by the liable State. There- 
fore, the success or failure of improvements in the interstate 
plan lies largely in properly trained local office personnel. 

When those words were written, the improved inter- 
state claims process was new and untried. Today it is 
an integral part of the interstate Lenefit program, and 
has substantially improved the operation of that pro- 


1 Assistant Chief, Unemployment Insurance Service, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 
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gram. Nevertheless, Mr. Bofferding’s challenge to the 
States is still valid and pertinent. An adequately 
trained staff (central office as well as local office) is 
essential to bring the quality of interstate benefit pay- 
ments to a level which is above public criticism. 


Subject Matter for Training 


The revised interstate benefit plan is currently con- 
tained in the draft INTERSTATE CLaims MANUAL which 
was issued by the Bureau of Employment Security on 
August 1, 1949. The contents of that Manual must 
be the primary subject matter of any training course 
on interstate benefits. Therefore, it should be care- 
fully studied and understood by the persons who are 
responsible for planning and conducting training 
sessions. 

Some of the important new concepts contained in 
the Manual are worthy of restatement here: g 4 ja 
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f 1. Content of the Initial Claim Interview —When an 
) Pi.terstate benefit claimant makes his first appearance 
a the claims section, the agent State local office 
= }should: (a) Obtain sufficient information to enable 
2 | the liable State to process a monetary determination; 
x |()) determine the claimant’s reason for separation 
- from his employment; and (c) advise the claimant of 
his rights and duties under the interstate benefit plan. 
s | At this time, the agent State should not conduct an 
i] fexhaustive “‘availability” interview, but should only 
o |consider obvious cases of “‘unavailability.” An inves- 
w {tigation of the claimant’s ‘“‘availability’” should be 
made at a subsequent appearance in order to avoid 
wasting time on a claimant who may drop out before 
filing a 1B2 (continued interstate claim) for the second 
al week. 
to} 2. Self-Filing of Interstate Claims.—If an interstate 
is }claimant enters his own name and other relevant in- 
ic } formation on the interstate claim form, the claimstaker 
al |will have more time to question the claimant about 
1s, |wages and job offers in a clear voice and at a slow 
its |speed. Self-filing does not remove the claimstaker’s 
e| }responsibility for interrogating the claimant, for the 
ny }claimstaker should always verify the answers that the 
claimant has entered on the form. 

3. Periodic Reinterviews—The Manual states very 
concisely the purpose of the periodic reinterview, as 
follows: 

The continued claims process should be augmented with 
periodic reinterviews at which the claimant’s availability will 
be more closely examined than is possible during the taking of 
the continued claims. 

Each periodic reinterview must be reported to the 
liable State. Such report should set forth all of the 
facts which are related to the claimant’s availability 
for work. The liable State, which must make the 
ietermination, knows only as much about the claim- 
ant as the agent State local office tells it. The liable 
State wants facts—a report which states only that the 
claimant has been interviewed and found available 
for work is of no value. 

the } !f properly conducted and fully reported, the peri- 

tely dic reinterview can do a great deal to build up public 

) is Fonfidence in the interstate benefit process. 

yay | 4. Claimant Characteristic Studies—An analysis of the 
rharacteristics of interstate benefit claimants by a local 

{fice will show that office the occupations of the per- 
ons claiming benefits, their ages and the duration of 

-on- }cir claims. ‘The study actually develops a composite 
hich picture of the claim load which can be useful both to 
a lace laimants on jobs and to report their status in 
nust Fee labor market. 
urse} 1) InTERsTATE CLAiImMs MANUAL has much more 
-are- Pater al in it than has been mentioned here, and a 
are Frc! study of it will aid immeasurably in the prep- 
ning of a training course on interstate benefits. 
~ Fhe conscientious efforts which have been put into 
d in © preparation of the Manual can be repaid only 
sa | tinuous use of the material within it. 
view Fel vuary 1951 


‘regular intervals. 


Training Material 


Many States have rewritten the draft INTERSTATE 
Ciaims MANUAL to adapt it to their own practices 
and procedures. Such a State Manual, or in its 
absence the draft INTERSTATE CLAIMs MANUAL, is the 
chief piece of training material available to the States. 
Two other items, the “Handbook on State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Laws” and the ‘Comparison of 
State Unemployment Insurance Laws” (as of Sep- 
tember 1949), which were issued primarily for use as 
reference works also serve admirably as training aids. 

Other important training aids are suggested in the 
draft Manual for development by the States, for 
example: ; 

1. Sequence of Operation Sheets—For claimstakers, 
Sequence of Operation Sheets are suggested. These 
sheets enable a new claimstaker to cover all the neces- 
sary points in taking a particular type of claim, and 
also help him to develop habits which will insure 
that all claims are handled uniformly and in accord- 
ance with prescribed procedures. 

2. Standard Guide Questions—For investigators, 
Standard Guide Questions for major disqualification 
issues are suggested. The preparation of such Guide 
Questions is not easy. Their use, however, will result 
in a superior type of investigation, which will cover 
more consistently all possible points on which the 
liable State requires information than investigations 
made. without Guide Questions. Standard Guide 
Questions will also do much to improve the quality of 
a new investigator’s work. 

Each State has the opportunity to develop other 
training materials that it deems -helpful. Where a 
State develops a tool which it believes to be especially 
helpful, it would be well to share it with the other 
States by sending it to the Bureau of Employment 
Security for general release. 

A training program for interstate benefits should 
have two major objectives: (1) To acquaint personnel 
with the new procedures through concentrated initial 
training sessions; and (2) to provide for consideration 
of interstate benefit procedures and problems at 
The method described here for 
the accomplishment of these goals is the one used in 
Wisconsin. It is certainly not the only possible 
method. 


Method Used for Small Offices 


For all of the local offices except the ones in metro- 
politan Milwaukee, the State-wide supervisory staff 
was used as the vehicle for bringing the new inter- 
state benefit program to the local offices. This staff, 
made up of five area supervisors, met in a 2-day 
session to review and discuss the draft Manual. They 
in turn met with the district examiners (top UI person 
in the local office) and conveyed to them the informa- 
tion which the supervisors had received at their 
earlier meeting. The district examiners had the real 
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job of teaching the program to the local office staff. 
They did this in a series of staff meetings devoted 
exclusively to the interstate benefit plan. 

The initial training sessions were arranged and 
held, but the training program did not stop at that 
point. The subject of interstate benefit operations 
was made a permanent part of the agenda for each 
bimonthly meeting of area supervisors. Each area 
supervisor was required to spend some time examin- 
ing the operation of the interstate benefit functions 
and discussing interstate benefit problems on each 
local office visit. ‘The district examiners were in turn 
required to devote part of each staff meeting to inter- 
state benefit problems and procedures. 

Thus interstate benefit problems and procedures 
receive consideration at regular intervals. The pro- 
gram is given steady attention and the consideration 
of problems flows up and down the administrative 
line. A sudden surge of interest followed by a long 
period of apathy may cause temporary improvement 
in the performance of,a function, but it does not 
accomplish the steady, regular, continuous improve- 
ment which the interstate benefit program needs. 


Method Used for Large Offices 


In the large claims office in Milwaukee a higher 
degree of specialization on interstate benefit claims 
was possible than in the smaller offices. But even in 
Milwaukee the claim load was not heavy enough for 
full-time specialists. Since the claim load provided 
only two full days of work, specialization was made 
possible by scheduling all interstate claimants to 
report on Mondays and Tuesdays. 

The district examiner in charge of benefit operations 
selected one of his senior staff members to teach the 
interstate benefit plan. ‘The examiner ‘discussed the 
new program with her until he was assured that she 
understood it. ‘Then he developed a training schedule 
for the pupils. The schedule initially provided for 
2 hours of classroom-type discussion every day for 10 
workdays. Thereafter, 2 hours on one day of each 
week was to be devoted to group discussion. This 
schedule is still in operation. 

Eight persons were selected to specialize on inter- 
state benefit claims—two as regular claims-takers and 
two as regular investigators, with four others as 
alternates, prepared to step in when needed. 

This group of eight constituted the student body 
of the interstate benefits school in Milwaukee. They 
went to school 2 hours a day for the first 2 weeks and 
applied what they learned the other 6 hours a day. 
Thereafter, they discussed with their teacher for 2 
hours each week the problems of the week. 

The entire new interstate benefit plan was not 
introduced to the local office staff as one package. 
Instead, the most vital improvements were introduced 
first to be followed piecemeal by other procedures as 
their value became recognized and methods for ap- 
plying them were adopted. The weekly 2-hour meet- 





ings were the means of introducing the new phases of 
the program to local office staff members. 

The local office persons who did not specialize in 
interstate benefit claims were informed generally of 
developments in that program at regular weekly staff 
meetings. 


A Vital Program 


The interstate benefit program is a vital one to the 
whole Federal-State system of unemployment com- 
pensation. Much work has been done in the past 2 
years to improve its operation. Much work still re- 
mains to be done. The State staffs must continue to 
participate in studies of the program and they must 
continue to acquaint themselves with new recom- 
mendations of the Bureau and the Interstate Benefit 
Payment Committee. When they have accepted a 
recommendation, they must diligently teach it to their 
operating personnel. If that is done, each year will 
find interstate benefit claims handled a little better 
than the year before. 


Visual Aids for Publicity 
(Continued from page 19) 


bilities. 
present the employment security story effectively at { 
meetings of employer and employee associations, con- 
ventions, school groups and at other public gatherings, 
Cabinet presentation could be with or without the 
attendance of an employment security representative | 
and thus would not have to be on the agenda of a} 
program but could be used as an exhibit for the in- 
formation of those interested. It could be operated } 
automatically or with push-button control so that one | 
picture could be retained in position by the viewer 
for as long as he desires to study it. For direct pro- 
jection to a screen, as outlined in our experiment, the 
machine can be easily removed from the cabinet and }, 
used for that purpose. t 

If this project is to be developed for general use, it 
will first be necessary to allocate adequate funds to 


We believe it can be used in the cabinet ef: ‘ 


some agency to permit full experimentation including} _ 


the purchase of proper projection equipment and the 
employment of adequate slide projection service as- 
sistance. We believe the project would be well worth 
its cost and that an effort should be made to develop 
more effective means of informing the public by the 


use of this adaptation of a visual aid. c 
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Excerpts from an address by Robert C. Goodwin, Executive Director, Office of Defense Manpower, 
before the Fifty-fifth Annual Congress of American Industry, sponsored by the National Assoctation 
of Manufacturers in New York City, December 7, 1950. 








the 
m- P HAS become necessary for force and need to be kept in mind in any World War II experience amply demon- 
t 2 us to reappraise our whole program involving a shift of workers from strated the need for taking the work to the 
z power situation. Millions less essential to more essential employ- worker in order to avoid needless migration. 
r+ § of additional workers will be required to ment Management must give In applying this principle, the Government 
> tO gstaff defense plants, defense connected increasing attention to personnel policies, has a big responsibility in the procurement 
1ust § establishments and to build up the armed hiring methods, and supervision of the of goods and services, the scheduling of 
me § forces Che exact numbers and the exact work force. defense production, the building of new 
Gt ptime they will be needed is not yet known a a a ee SF facilities, and the expansion of employment 
ent will depend on the volume and the = eee a mest in Government establishments. To the 
d directed Secretary Tobin to formulate and 2 
a akdown of the expanded defense pro- caine aint Gaia anne aniein, ook. eee that we are able to achieve this goal, 
heir ¥ gram and the number of workers now em- siliisheie pr. a ee Pies aa wee will minimize unnecessary geographical 
E oyed on civilian work who can be shifted — POUttes “yr . oa shifts of our workers will reduce the 
will 
civilian requirements. In this connection, ei an eae 
var work strain on community facilities and avoid 


‘tter calle the Secretary was directed to utilize the 
facilities of the Nation-wide system of public 
employment offices and to enlist the co- 
operation of management and labor. 
Secretary Tobin has established the Office of 
Defense Manpower to coordinate activities 
within the Department of Labor as well 
as pertinent activities in other Government 
agencies. 


the necessity of diverting manpower to 
building roads, housing and other activities 
which are not direct defense production. 

Management and labor must coop- 
erate with the Government to discourage 
disruptive practices such as labor hoarding, 
pirating, indiscriminate advertising and 
unnecessary out-of-town recruitment. The 


ne of the needed manpower for defense 
ction will come from the work-force 
Sf rly engaged in the production of 
ian goods but no longer able to con- 

in such employment because of 
cations of scarce materials. 


We will also expand our work force by 








ee ; ee local employment offices, working closely 
r upon the 2.2 million workers who a a ee : ; ‘ : ; ; 
>t to are In my capacity as Executive Director of | with management and labor, can render 
. ently unemployed. In addition, ; . : ‘ ; : 3 ; 
the Office of Defense Manpower, I am _ valuable assistance in this field. 
y at ¥we will bring more women into the work ‘ ; coca 
1 i . ; deeply conscious cf the _ responsibility 
con- Other sources of supply.can be pea ieee ; stain: wall aaa, - oo oe 
ce which Government shares with manage- Another important manpower policy is 
: nd in our youth, handicapped workers, ; : a ? : ; = '# 
ings. ; ae ment and labor in meeting the manpower _ the preservation of scarce and critical skills 
workers, many of whom have retired ; a . . : ; : ; : 
- the : . requirements of defense industries and _ in order that occupational needs of both 
; » can be drawn back into the labor eae ane rae elses . : 
ative essential civilian activities. This must be — the armed forces and defense industries may 
f _ accomplished with a minimum disruption be met. A _ reasonable balance between 
ol a strength in human resources, of of our labor markets or our productive military and civilian requirements of the 
e in- does not rest on quantity. Our facilities. defense program must be maintained. To 
th lies in the quality of our working is end, the Department of Labor is work- 
rated Migr: © 4 B A manpower program to be effec- thi end, th 8s ge . ; 
t one its science and technology, produc- a k samt he requirements of 128 Closely with the National Security Re- 
j aE tans : ; tive, must be geared to the requirements o : 
: and technical know-how, and we . as : — sources Board, the Department of Defense, 
iewer kp the armed forces, to industrial needs, - A Apia. 
aintain that superioity ; meted eo Ae ee I and the Selective Service System. 
- pro- and to labor market conditions. t must 
; Our manpower program must give full also take into account our commitments of ; , , 
t, the we ' Se Sent 1: aa Expansion of the workforce will bring 
? konsideration to the human as well as economic and military aid to other ragga : 
t and ; , ‘ . ee aa : many individuals into the labor market 
k factors. Experience proves countries. Our manpower program must ; 2 ; 
that , ; rr SEB é whose skills will not meet performance re- 
ita program for manpower mobilization not only be adequate enough to meet : . ; ae 
iis teat ‘nettineddl: colenas. is Seaineall snaaiath siisceiinaas sufficiently flexible  @uirements of jobs in defense production. 
ise, it AS st achieved when the understanding, current situations but suficiently Mexible : . face he naive 
pi, ; , ; a) 7: Increased attention must therefore be given 
acceptance, and support of both manage- to serve the purposes of all-out mobili- ih Scag sah? 
ids tof Tee Sg ee re ; to the training facilities and training pro- 
: ient and labor play a dynamic part. zation, if that becomes necessary. pr 
uding ; , grams closely related to current or antici- 
.d the Management and Government must con- [here are three basic principles which pated manpower requirements in_ the 
Blantly stress the positive contribution underlie our manpower program. These defense program. Such programs, 
C€ a8 Bvhich can be made to the advancement of | are: (1) Each individual should serve in whether in-plant or supplemented by out-of- 
worth Bhe defense program and the worker’s best the capacity in which he can make a _ plant training, must be realistic in terms of 
>velop nterest through the training, education, maximum contribution; (2) all employers, actual or potential demands, if valuable 
yy theg@2ximum utilization of skills and capaci- including the military, should utilize each time and effort are not to be squandered. 
? les Management must realize that  individual’s skills to the utmost; (3) the = AD 
' great variety of motives are involved in a Government manpower program should be I have attempted to highlight some of the 
vorker’s decision to change his job or to aimed at enlisting the will of loyal and basic considerations involved in the con- 
——=ficept new employment. One of the basic resourceful Americans, such as yourselves,  8¢fvation of our human resources and in the 
Motives is the desire of the worker to exer- in the attainment of its goals. development and execution of a manpower 
his skill and training, and to advance O all ail anaes mobilization program. I believe that 
» the ich ladder ur policies with respect to recruitment, manpower requirements under our cur- 
job ladder. ai A litte f “wed get P q poesia 
, al ' training, and utilization of workers in the rently contemplated defense mobilization 
, \nother motive influencing workers is civilian economy must be governed by these program can be achieved. We must not, 


aAKe-home pay 


he 


wages and hours of work. __ principles. . We should strive to place 
worker is also affected by working con- defense contracts, so far as this can be done, 
—_— Fons, safety, adequacy of in-plant eating in areas where workers are available. 
a8 'rangements, and transportation facilities. | Certainly if it is possible to do so, we should 


however, underestimate the magnitude of 
our task. Bringing the right worker and 
the job together will frequently be difficult. 
{ 





“oT 


‘anagement cannot afford to overlook the 
nportance to the worker of job security, 


These factors tend 
adversely the mobility of our labor 


, and retirement. 


take steps to utilize to the full surplus labor 
in the areas where it exists before additional 
employment requirements are created in 
areas of labor stringency or labor shortage. 


jointly face can be met. 


. The manpower challenge which we 
It must be met if 
we are to survive as a Nation and save the 
peace of the world. 
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